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The  Educationist  in  the 
Mission  Field 

By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  FRASER,  M.A. 

Principal  of  Trinity  College,  Kandy 

I 

“  Without  war  heroism  is  impossible.”  Such  was 
the  apology  for  war  as  voiced  before  the  great  war  by 
Bernhardi.  War,  he  said,  is  a  necessity  to  the  existence 
of  men  worth  calling  men.  And  it  is  true.  Without 
war  heroism  is  impossible.  But  the  war  need  not  be, 
ought  not  to  be,  materialistic — fought  by  material  means 
for  material  ends.  Christ  came  with  a  warrior’s  faith, 
to  bring  a  sword  to  mankind,  not  peace.  Men  joining 
Him  had  to  count  the  cost  as  though  setting  out  on  a 
campaign.  Heroism  is  possible  in  His  service,  for  it  is 
a  call  to  war  against  sin,  oppression,  and  all  that  would 
enslave  and  hold  men  down.  We  recog'nize  this  in  our 
services.  We  baptize  men  and  women  as  Christ’s  faithful 
soldiers  to  their  lives’  end.  But  too  much  of  the  Church  is 
sunk  in  peace  although  the  rule  of  God  is  not  yet  won,  and 
men  for  whom  Christ  lived  and  fought  and  died  are  still 
bound.  His  death,  and  those  of  His  followers  through 
the  ages,  call  out  against  our  unworthy  peace.  We  need 
Sorby’s  words  : — 

Peace  for  a  people  that  is  striving  to  be  free ! 

Peace  for  the  children  of  the  wild  wet  sea ! 

Peace  for  the  seekers  of  the  promised  land  !  Do  we 
Want  peace  when  God  has  none  ? 

And  did  not  Jesus  perish  to  bring  to  men,  not  peace, 

But  a  sword,  a  sword  for  battle,  and  a  sword  that  should  not 
cease  ? 

Two  thousand  years  have  passed  us.  Do  we  still  want  peace 
Where  the  sword  of  Christ  has  shone  ? 
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Yes,  Christ  perished  to  present  us  with  a  sword, 

That  strife  should  be  our  portion  and  more  strife  our  reward. 
For  toil  and  tribulation  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
And  the  sword  of  Christ  are  one. 

II 

Yet  only  small  sections  of  the  Church  in  any  denomina¬ 
tion  are  really  facing-  the  war  in  earnest.  But  their  suc¬ 
cess  is  great.  They  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  real 
power,  not  a  dead  issue.  They  believe  that  where  He 
gets  access  to-day  He  breaks  fetters  and  frees  the  slave 
as  of  old.  And  history  is  justifying  them.  In  India,  for 
instance,  the  220,000,000  Hindus  dixccc  all  their  apolo¬ 
getics  against  the  4,000,000  Christians.  The  66,000,000 
Mohammedans  in  their  apologetics  ignore  the  Hindus  in 
their  overwhelming  masses,  and  concentrate  against  the 
despised  4,000,000.  Similarly  the  10,000,000  Buddhists. 
But  why?  Because  there,  and  there  alone,  is  real  life. 
If  in  the  census  returns  you  subtract  from  the  Christian 
growth  every  ten  years  the  normal  increase  by  births, 
you  have  still  left  an  increase  of  2000  every  fortnight. 
A  thousand  baptisms  every  week,  a  Pentecost  every 
twenty-one  days  !  And  yet  the  battle  is  just  begun.  The 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole  is  hardly  awake.  But  India 
is  being  won  more  quickly  than  was  the  Roman  Empire. 
So  rapid  has  the  advance  been  that  Christian  education 
has  not  kept  pace.  Boys  and  girls  with  their  parents 
are  admitted  into  the  Church,  but  schools  and  teachers 
are  not  ready  in  anything  like  sufficient  numbers  for  their 
training.  Yet  in  this  war,  education,  both  in  school  and 
college,  has  always  had  a  prominent,  if  not  a  pre-eminent 
place  in  the  work  of  fighting  Christians  who  have  desired 
to  win  for  men  the  fulness  of  life  and  liberty  that  Jesus 
came  to  give.  As  we  look  back  to  the  days  of  the  Early 
Church,  and  to  the  efforts  which  brought  the  empire  to 
at  least  a  nominal  recognition  of  the  sovereign  authority 
of  our  Lord,  our  eyes  are  first  drawn  to  its  great  teachers 
— men  like  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Tertullian.  We  can¬ 
not  think  of  the  missions  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
without  thinking  of  their  schools,  and  we  remember  how 
the  apostate  Emperor,  when  he  forbade  Christians  to 
teach  in  the  schools,  so  dislocated  the  education  of  the 
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empire  that  the  decree  was  rescinded  within  a  few  years 
of  its  being-  issued. 

Ag-ain,  the  Celtic  Church,  wherever  it  went,  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  and  the  missions  which  have  failed  to  use 
the  instrument  of  education  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  missions  which  have  died  out  or  become  decadent. 
Were  there  no  other  reason,  it  is  obvious  that  people 
who  cannot  read  their  Bibles  for  themselves  are  not  likely 
to  have  a  vig-orous  or  independent  Christian  life.  And 
so,  wherever  Christian  missions  are  to  be  found,  there 
is  to  be  seen  at  least  an  attempt  to  educate  the  people. 

At  no  time  were  educational  missions  so  needed  as 
to-day.  Vast  peoples  have  been  rudely  awakened  from 
the  sleep  of  ages.  The  old  beliefs,  traditions,  safeguards, 
sanctions,  the  ancient  customs,  relationships,  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  life  are  being  swept  away  in  the  rapid  inrush 
of  new  ideas  and  contacts.  Africa,  as  well  a.s  Asia,  feels 
that  priceless  treasures  are  being  lost  or  threatened.  All 
cry  for  guidance,  for  teaching  which  will  preserve  the 
true  and  real  and  great,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
understand  the  new  life  which  threatens  the  old,  and  for 
the  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  the  now  ruling  races 
which  will  enable  them  to  choose  wisely  and  reject  rightly, 
and  will  lead  them  to  navigate  for  themselves  in  the  new 
waters,  not  confining  them  to  the  roll  of  steerage  pas¬ 
sengers  whose  fares  are  duly  taken. 

Ill 

The  “  national  ”  movements  are  the  expression  of  the 
growing  desire  of  the  peoples  for  self-expression.  They 
are  conscious  of  a  mighty  past  and  a  great  tradition  and 
an  individual  life  and  character.  But  they  feel  they  are 
to-day  being  bereft  of  this  their  birthright,  because  all 
that  is  truly  characteristic  of  their  national  life  and 
thought  and  ideal  is  being  crushed  out  and  replaced  by 
a  dominant  western  materialism.  The  old  culture  and 
art  are  dying  out.  The  schools  are  revolutionized.  In 
India  the  personal  touch  between  pupil  and  teacher,  so 
characteristic  of,  and  valuable  in,  old  India,  has  largely 
disappeared  with  the  elaboration  of  the  machinery  of  gov¬ 
ernment  education.  The  denationalizing  effect  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  educational  system  has  added  greatly  to  the  chaos. 
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Almost  all  that  is  taught  in  our  schools  destroys  the  old 
beliefs  and  removes  the  old  sanctions,  and  yet  little  is 
done  to  soften  the  blow,  and  less  to  lay  a  new  and  stronger 
foundation.  In  the  East,  education,  if  secular,  is  a  des¬ 
tructive  agency,  leaving  the  pupil,  in  Sir  William  Hunter’s 
words,  “  without  discipline,  without  contentment,  and 
without  God.”  Students  are  estranged  from  their  own 
people.  To  quote  a  resolution  passed  by  a  conference 
in  Ceylon  :  ‘‘A  college  education  divorces  a  young  man 
from  his  own  language,  national  traditions,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  own  people,  and  therefore  greatly  weakens 
his  power  for  good  among  the  race  to  which  he  belongs.” 
Missionary  education  has  largely  within  our  Empire  been 
so  bound  to  Government  and  to  its  codes  that  it  shares 
in  the  condemnation  so  freely  and  frequently  passed  on 
our  eastern  educational  system.  It  has,  however,  as  a 
rule  greatly  surpassed  the  government  schools  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  and  understanding  existing  between  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  sometimes  in  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  community  being  educated. 

But  a  new  future  is  before  education.  In  the  years 
to  come  missionary  education  is  likely  to  have  a  much 
smaller  proportionate  field  than  in  the  past.  Governments 
are  extending  their  work  so  rapidly,  and  the  ethnic  faiths 
are  also  spreading  their  schools  so  quickly,  that  unless 
a  very  remarkable  and  well  directed  missionary  rising 
takes  place  among  Christians,  the  proportion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missionary  education  must  become  very  small.  But 
its  freedom  is  bound  to  grow  rapidly,  and  its  quality.  Con¬ 
trol  is  being  loosened.  Unthinking  imitation  and  un¬ 
reasoning  obedience  to  codes  are  dying  out.  Leadership 
and  co-operation  are  springing  up,  and  before  long-  we 
shall  have  a  kind  of  educational  staff  college  for  the 
better  direction  and  inspiration  of  missionary  education. 

Now  what  is  the  work  of  educational  missions? 
When  St.  Paul  journeyed  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
he  went  first  in  each  town  to  the  synagogues.  In  these 
he  found  almost  invariably  a  majority  of  proselytes  over 
Jews.  These  men  knew  the  beliefs  of  the  great  peoples 
round  about  them,  but  they  also  understood  the  preaching 
of  St.  Paul  as  he  spoke  of  God,  sin,  judgment,  and  the 
Messiah.  They,  in  turn,  were  able  to  preach  intelligibly 
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and  were  acceptable  to  their  own  peoples.  Now,  the  first 
task  of  educational  missions  is,  perhaps,  to  do  this  pre¬ 
paratory  work,  done  long  ago  for  the  Early  Church  by 
the  Dispersion,  to  create  a  large  class  who  shall  be  able 
to  understand  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  can 
relate  it  to  the  life  and  thought  of  their  peoples.  The 
educational  missionary  has  to  see  to  it  that,  like  Origen, 
he  trains  his  converts  that  they  may  win  converts.  They 
must  bring  their  old  philosophy  and  learning  into  the 
work  of  the  Church.  They  should  not  be  poorer  intel¬ 
lectually  because  they  have  learned  Christ,  but  the  whole 
Church  should  be  immensely  richer  for  the  contribution 
brought  to  the  body  by  these  new  members.  The  edu¬ 
cationist’s  work  in  this  respect  is  to  preserve  all  that 
is  true  in  the  past  of  his  converts ;  to  see  to  it  that  they 
do  not  become  denationalized  and  estranged  from  their 
own  environment ;  in  fact,  to  preach  Christ,  not  as  the  des¬ 
troyer,  but  as  the  Fulfiller,  the  inspiration  of  all  that  was 
noblest  and  best  in  their  fathers,  and  the  One  Who  alone 
can  make  their  children  nobler  and  better  still.  But  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  work  of  all  missions — to  introduce 
the  teaching  of  Christ  to  a  people  so  that  it  will  come 
in  unison  with  all  that  is  best  in  their  past,  and  so  that 
they  will  bring  their  own  national  contribution  to  the  great 
Church  of  Christ.  Work  of  this  character  requires  lin¬ 
guists,  philosophers,  pamphleteers,  and  men  of  literary 
abilities,  as  well  as  the  more  ordinary  workers. 

But  we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  missionary’s  time  is  taken  up  with  secular  educa¬ 
tion.  Secular  education  must  be  taken  up  by  missions. 
First,  because  it  is  demanded  by  the  people  and  they 
will  have  it ;  and  it  is  imperative  that  it  should  not  be 
abandoned  to  materialists,  or  to  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Christian  faith.  But,  second,  I  do  not  believe 
that  secular  education  is  not  Christian  work.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  man  can  teach  history,  or  science,  or  litera¬ 
ture,  without  showing  consciously  or  unconsciously  what 
is  to  him  the  background  of  the  universe,  Christ  with  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  or  else  that  which  is  opposed  to  His 
teaching.  Again,  surely  in  bringing  men  through  their 
difficulties  and  problems,  one  has  the  chance  of  getting 
alongside  of  them  and  showing  them  the  patience  and 
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love  of  Him  Who,  though  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might  become  rich. 

1  myself  have  taught  pot-hooks  and  straight  lines 
as  well  as  a  class  for  a  university  degree,  and  I  know 
that  in  the  one  as  much  as  in  the  other  there  has  been 
a  chance  of  showing  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  however 
badly  one  may  have  seized  the  opportunity. 

Then  there  is  the  athletic  field.  In  sports  we  have 
a  magnificent  opportunity  of  getting  close  to  men,  and 
of  teaching  them  that  which  is  so  foreign  to  a  non- 
Christian  environment — camaraderie ,  and  sport  for  the 
sake  of  sport — showing  them  all  that  is  meant  by  that 
magnificent  English  public  schoolboy  phrase,  “  playing 
the  game.”  And  here  it  is  that  a  man  who  may  have  no 
scholarship,  no  scholastic  ability  of  any  kind,  but  who 
is  human  and  has  sympathy,  can  do  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  greatest  scholar  at  his  desk.  In  sports  you  are 
among  your  scholars  as  an  equal  among  equals.  In 
Rugby  football,  for  instance,  you  can  be  laid  by  the 
heels  just  as  well  as  your  youngest  pupil,  and  mud  is 
quite  regardless  of  persons  !  There  you  can  show  your 
temper  or  your  patience,  your  selfishness  or  your  readi¬ 
ness  to  sacrifice  for  the  side,  just  as  easily  as  the  youngest 
boy,  and  there,  accordingly,  you  can  get  nearest  your  men. 

Another  great  chance  that  lies  before  educational 
missions  is  in  the  dormitory  and  in  the  boarding  school, 
where  you  have  immense  opportunities  of  training  men 
to  self-government  and  good  citizenship.  Just  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  scorn  of  a  lie  can  be  taught,  and  the 
duty  of  fulfilling  the  responsibility  committed  to  one's 
charge,  so  there,  men  may  be  trained  in  prefectships  and 
other  posts,  given  to  reward  those  who  show  themselves 
ready  to  work  for  the  whole  body,  and  there  you  can 
teach  the  duty  and  beauty  of  service.  For  all  this  work 
we  need  scholars,  students,  preachers,  and  teachers ;  but, 
above  all,  we  need  men  who  are  human,  who  have  felt  the 
great  humanity  of  Jesus  our  Lord,,  and  who  can  love 
those  among  whom  they  work.  Any  man  who  is  human 
enough  to  be  interested  in  his  pupils  will  be  great  enough 
to  learn  to  teach ;  and  it  is  a  magnificent  work.  The 
horizon  and  possibilities  are  boundless.  A  nation  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  educationist,  to  be  moulded 
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and  shaped.  It  is  the  work  of  God — the  creation  of  men. 
And  those  who  have  come  into  contact  with  the  life  more 
abundant  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  have  felt  even 
in  a  small  degree  that  boundless  life  flowing  through  them 
to  others,  need  not  be  told  that  the  work  is  exhilarating— 
a  foretaste  of  the  joy  eternal. 

The  aim  of  educational  missions  is  essentially  the 
winning  of  the  nations  and  the  bringing  of  all  their  wealth 
and  glory  to  the  Christ.  We  are  in  the  mission  field 
to  bring  forth  a  race  of  men,  who  will  not  only  believe 
on  Him,  but  will  be  able  to  interpret  Him  to 
their  people  through  their  own  thought-life,  expressed 
in  their  own  way.  And  we  require  for  our  work  evan¬ 
gelists  ;  if  medical  missions  require  evangelists  to  be 
attached  to  the  hospitals,  in  order  that  they  may  work 
among  those  who  come  for  cure,  surely  it  is  still  more 
important  that  evangelists  should  be  attached  to  the  col¬ 
leges  to  work  among  the  parents  who  send  their  sons, 
and  yet  more  among  the  old  boys.  Old  boys  leave  the 
college  touched  and  near  Christ,  but  then,  isolated  from 
Christian  influences,  they  drift  away.  It  would  mean 
much  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  if  we 
were  well  enough  staffed  to  be  able  to  visit  them  in  their 
homes. 

Then  we  require  men  who  will  train  the  village 
teachers,  so  that  we  may  multiply  our  influence.  We 
require  those  who  can  educate  men  up  to  government 
posts.  We  require  those  who  can  think  and  write,  for 
the  leavening  of  the  people  with  Christian  thought;  and, 
I  may  add,  the  measure  of  our  Christian  education,  in 
India  at  any  rate,  is  the  measure  of  the  tenure  of  our  rule. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  need  for  men  may  be 
repeated  with  an  added  emphasis  in  the  case  of  women. 
Girls’  education  in  India,  China,  and  Africa  lags  far 
behind  that  of  boys,  and  to-day  the  girls  of  these  lands 
turn  to  the  Christian  women  of  the  West  for  that  inspira¬ 
tion  and  guidance  which  can  reach  them  best  through 
the  medium  of  the  trained  teacher. 

And  now  the  question  comes  :  what  can  we  do,  each 
one  of  us?  Some  of  us  can  go  abroad,  and  enter  the  work 
either  under  government  service  or  under  missionary  ser¬ 
vice  direct.  And  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  which  is 
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gladder  and  greater.  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  which 
gives  us  so  ample  a  chance  of  living  up  to  our  privilege 
of  being  sons  of  God.  Christ  came  not  only  that  we 
should  believe  on  Him,  but  that  we  might  suffer  for  His 
sake;  that,  like  Him,  we  might  give  ourselves  for  others 
and  to  others.  And  the  educational  missionary  has,  like 
Him,  the  great  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  a  few 
well,  and  of  emptying  himself  into  their  lives.  I  look 
forward  to  a  day  when,  the  Church  awakened  to  its  oppor¬ 
tunities,  we  shall  see  educational  missionaries  in  colleges 
throughout  India  and  China;  a  day  when,  also,  we  shall 
see  others  in  every  province  who,  with  small  bands  of 
students  around  them,  shall  go  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
learning  from  and  teaching  their  scholars  how  to  work 
for  their  land  and  for  the  Christ  that  bought  them. 

But,  again,  many  of  us  can  never  go  abroad.  I  do 
not  think  the  opportunity  for  them  is  much  less  great. 
If  the  work  of  the  Church  is  to  be  carried  throughout 
the  world  it  means  that  the  Church  at  home  must  rise 
to  a  very  different  conception  of  her  duty ;  and  we  who 
go  abroad  will  never  be  able  to  educate  the  Church  at 
home  to  her  duty  and  her  privilege.  Christ  died  for 
foreign  missions ;  and  the  Church  has  still  to  learn  that 
a  mere  interest  in,  and  a  dole  towards,  that  for  which 
He  died  is  a  mockery.  Sacrifice  and  passion  are  de¬ 
manded  of  us ;  and  we  need  hundreds  at  home  who  will 
live  and  give  up  for  the  sake  of  those  who  so  greatly 
need  the  Word  of  Life.  But  they  at  home  first  need  edu¬ 
cation  to  know  that  a  war  is  on.  They  are  in  the  old 
dead  peace.  And  this  war  is  vital.  No  other  alternative 
exists.  No  League  of  Nations  alone  will  prevent  war 
so  long  as  selfishness  exists  and  man  exploits  his  fellow- 
man.  So  long  as  races  and  nations  are  left  un¬ 
developed  and  weak,  so  long  as  we  do  not  give  to  these 
at  least  their  full  chance  to  rise  to  true  equality,  so  surely 
will  war  come.  The  only  war  that  can  end  war  is  the 
war  of  Christ.  It  carries  little  in  decorations  now.  But 
it  gives  life  rich  and  full  to  the  warriors,  for  their  Com¬ 
mander  is  with  them.  Through  them  life,  not  death, 
flows.  It  is  the  battle  for  freedom,  justice,  life,  love, 
and  it  means  life  tingling  and  full.  It  is  the  only  war 
which  can  “  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.” 
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APPENDIX 


EDUCATIONAL  STAFF  AND  INSTITUTIONS 


OF  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 

1918 


Africa  (Pagan) 
Moslem  Lands 
India  and  Ceylon 
China  ... 

Japan  ... 


European 

Men  Women 

Native 

Institutions 
Colleges,  Schools 

37 

35 

1777 

1728 

5 

11 

190 

76 

52 

62 

5148 

1867 

31 

56 

748 

399 

3 

4 

57 

8 

C.M.S.  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  AND  HOSTELS, 

BEFORE  THE  WAR 


Japan 


Divinity  Classes 

(Hostels)  2 
Fligh  Schools 

(Hostels)  2 


Kindergarten 
Hostel,  Tokyo,  for 
Chinese  Students 


(N.B. — Japan  has  state  education  covering  all  grades, 
except  kindergarten.) 
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China 


Medical  Schools  ...  2 

Divinity  Classes  ...  18 

Normal  Classes  ...  10 

Hostels  ...  ...  4 

High  Schools  (Hostels)  7 
Middle  Schools 

(Hostels)  26 


Blind  Schools  ...  3 

Upper  Primary 

Schools  (Hostels)  7 
Elementary  Day 
Schools  (some  with 
Hostels)  ...  ...  249 


India  and  Ceylon 

Divinity  Classes 

(Hostels)  13 
Normal  Classes  ...  18 
First  Grade  Colleges 

(Hostels)  5 
Second  Grade  Colleges  4 
High  Schools  ...  42 


Middle  Schools 

(Hostels)  93 
Blind  School  ...  1 

Industrial  Schools  several 
Primary  Boarding 

Schools  6 
Elementary...  ...1589 

Kindergarten  ...  1 
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Moslem  Lands 

Normal  Schools,  or 

Classes  (Hostels)  5 
Second  Grade  College  1 
High  School  ...  1 

Pagan  Africa 

Divinity  Classes  ...  22 

First  Grade  College 

(Hostel)  1 
Normal  Classes  ...  38 

High  Schools 

(Hostels)  3 


Lower  Grade  Schools 

(Hostels)  11 
Elementary...  ...  34 


Lower  Grade  Schools 

(Hostels)  26 
Elementary  Schools  773 
Kindergarten  ...  2 


A  certain  number  of  "  Union  ”  Institutions,  in  the  working  of  which 
several  societies  combine,  are  included  in  the  above. 


NOTES 

These  departments  and  classes  are  often  under  one  roof 
and  form  one  school  or  college. 

Divinity  Classes  include  the  training  of  Bible  women. 

First  Grade  Colleges  prepare  for  a  B.A.  and  higher 
degrees. 

Second  Grade  Colleges  do  not  attain  to  the  B.A. 
standard,  although  they  prepare  students  for  university  exami¬ 
nations  above  matriculation. 

High  Schools  read  up  to  a  university  entrance  examina¬ 
tion,  or  a  corresponding  standard. 

Middle  Schools  usually  only  teach  to  within  three  or  four 
years  of  matriculation;  in  India  to  within  two  years  of  matricu¬ 
lation,  they  are  often  preparatory  to  high  schools.  English  is 
taught  as  a  subject. .  In  India  from  these  schools  is  drawn  the 
important  army  of  teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  and  almost 
every  school  has  a  training  class  for  teachers. 

There  are  about  908  schools,  hostels,  and  classes  for  men 
and  boys,  and  360  for  women  and  girls.  A  large  number 
of  elementary  schools,  which  are  generally  village  schools,  are 
mixed. 

Language.  English  is  taught  in  greater  or  less  degree  in 
schools  and  colleges  above  the  lower  grade  schools.  Sierra 
Leone  is  the  only  “field  ”  where  English  alone  is  taught. 
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SAMPLE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD 


Sarah  Tucker  College,  Palamcotta, 

South  India 

Second  Grade  College.  High  School  with  complete 
elementary  departments.  Religion  :  mainly  Christian. 

Staff:  5  European  missionaries,  3  Indian  masters,  12  Indian 
secondary  trained  teachers,  6  Indian  higher  elementary 
teachers,  2  Indian  needlework  teachers,  6  Indian 
matrons  and  house  mothers. 

College  Department,  up  to  First  Arts  (Intermediate). 
Affiliated  to  the  Madras  University  in  one  group,  i.e., 
history  and  logic. 

High  School,  having  two  schools  affiliated  to  it  which 
pass  on  students.  School  leaving  certificates  now 
taken  instead  of  matriculation. 

Training  Departments  of  three  grades  in  preparation 
for  Madras  Government  examinations  :  secondary  in 
English  and  higher  and  lower  elementary  in  Tamil. 

Elementary  Department  including  kindergarten.  This 
and  secondary  department  and  a  village  school  are  the 
practising  schools  for  the  training  departments. 

Roughly  number  of  students  and  pupils  in  all  departments, 
also  village  school :  370  including  boarders. 

Trinity  College,  Foochow,  China 

Religion :  mainly  Christian  ;  some  baptized  at  school. 

Staff  :  Two  or  three  European  missionaries,  12  to  16 
Chinese  masters. 

Middle  School  :  57  boys.  Boys  come  from  boarding 
schools  at  Foochow,  Kutien,  Kienning,  Hinghwa. 

Normal  Class:  11  students. 

Anglo-Chinese  School  :  158  boys — 106  boarders  and 
52  day  boys. 

King’s  School,  Budo,  Uganda 

Lower  Grade  School  with  hostel.  82  boys. 

Staff  :  One  or  two  European  missionaries,  African  masters. 
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“All  the  central  schools  in  Uganda  now  have  old 
Budo  boys  as  their  head  masters  and  some  of  these  are 
looking  forward  to  ordination.” 

THE  NEEDS  BECAUSE  OF.  JHE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Japan. — State  education  is  compulsory  for  boys  and 
girls  from  six  to  twelve.  Japanese  patriots  admit  the  need 
of  Christian  hostels  and  private  schools  to  supply  what  is 
lacking  in  the  government  system. 

China. — Old  system  of  classical  education  abolished 
1905.  Government  endeavouring  to  introduce  western 
methods,  but  hampered  by  revolution  and  lack  of  teachers 
trained  on  western  lines.  The  appeal  is  for  leaders  r 
“  China  is  athirst  for  leaders.” 

India. — Government  scheme  prepared  in  1914  for  the 
establishment  of  90,000  additional  primary  schools  not 
yet  put  into  operation  owing  to  war  conditions  and  lack 
of  teachers.  Hindu  and  Moslem  parents  frequently  send 
boys  to  Christian  schools  for  the  sake  of  character  training. 

Moslem  Lands. — Schools  offer  almost  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  of  reaching  the  girls  in  any  numbers  because  of 
early  marriage  and  subsequent  seclusion.  The  existence  of 
the  Isfahan  school  has  helped  to  raise  the  marriage  age, 
so  great  is  the  keenness  for  education. 

Pagan  Africa. — “  It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
the  natives  be  converted  to  Christianity  without  being 
educated.  This,  however,  is  impossible  with  the  younger 
people.  Conversion  means  so  complete  a  change  from  the 
former  manner  of  life  that  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
discipline  and  ability  to  stand  the  change ;  in  other  words 
by  education.” — Loram. 

In  Nigeria  the  desire  of  the  young  men  for  education 
is  very  great.  Government  desires  to  give  education,  but 
appeals  to  mission  schools  for  teachers. 

Financial  arrangements  vary  according  to  the  country. 
For  these  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Candidates 
Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Society,  Salisbury  Square, 
E.C.4. 
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